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EDITORIAL NOTES 

WESLEY NEWCOMB HOHFELD 

WESLEY NEWCOMB HOHFELD, Southmayd Professor 
of Law in Yale University, formerly Professor of Law at 
Stanford University, an alumnus of this University, died at 
Alameda, on October 21, at the early age of thirty-nine years. 

Mr. Hohfeld was recognized by his associates and by students 
of jurisprudence generally as standing in the first rank of 
American legal thinkers. Had he been spared a few years, he 
would doubtless have produced books that would have been a 
greater monument to his fame than the few articles, however 
important, representing his written appeal to the world. It is, 
indeed, in the nature of a tragedy that some of the greatest men 
in modern times have left but a few fragments to bear their mes- 
sage. The names of Ames and Thayer in the field of law spring 
at once to the lips along with Lord Acton's in the field of 
historical scholarship. And yet, after all, is not The Origin 
and Scope of the American Doctrine of Constitutional Law worth 
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thousands of pages of the sort of production described by Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen as "enormous receptacles of notes, comments, 
sections of Acts, and general observations which pass in England 
under the name of legal text-books"? So with Hohfeld's essays 
on Fundamental Legal Conceptions in the twenty-third, twenty- 
sixth and twenty-seventh volumes of the Yale Law Journal. The 
quality of these articles — incomplete as they are and in a sense 
mere sketches — commands the respect of all serious students of 
our legal system. 

Hohfeld's mind was of that sensitive logical temper, almost Greek 
in its character, that a fallacy was to it as ugly as a deliberate false- 
hood. It had no patience with the so-called legal reasoning that 
hides behind metaphors and takes refuge in ambiguous phrases. 
It had the courage to attempt the Herculean task of stripping off 
the masks from legal commonplaces and showing their true nature, 
as distinguished from the accidental costumes which they wore, 
the legacy of history. Such work is comparable to that of the 
mathematician or the pure physicist or the philosopher. It is not 
of the sort which the mass of mankind appreciates, yet the entire 
structure of modern life rests upon the results of such workers' 
devotion. 

While Hohfeld's genius led him to the problems of what has 
been called by a learned Frenchman "pure law", he was by no 
means one-sided. His interest extended to all branches. He 
recognized the importance of the efforts of the historical and 
sociological jurist, of the legislator, of the judge in re-defining the 
law and making it fit with other human institutions. He had the 
satisfaction of seeing some of his ideals put into force at the 
law school to whose service he devoted his last years. Truly, 
though his life was short, he achieved much — above all the satis- 
faction that comes to those who love truth and wisdom. 

0. K. M. 

CORRECTIONS BY CORRESPONDENTS 

Mr. George M. Naus, of Oakland, calls our attention to an 
inaccurate statement in the July number of this Review at page 
377, to the effect that "the California case of Albert Pick Com- 
pany v. Jordan may no longer represent the law in this State." As 
our correspondent points out, the case was affirmed in 244 U. S. 
647, 61 L. Ed. 1370, 37 Sup. Ct. Rep. 741. The writer of the 
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note erred in good company, for, as our correspondent points out, 
Professor Powell of Columbia University made a similar over- 
sight in his valuable article in the May number of the Harvard 
Law Review. 

Mr. Delger Trowbridge, of San Francisco, cites the cases 
of Fowden v. Pacific Coast Steamship Company, 149 Cal. 153, 
Andrews v. Valley Ice Company, 167 Cal. 11, and Sherwin v. 
Southern Pacific Company, 168 Cal. 722, as settling the law so 
conclusively to the effect that an action for personal injuries does 
not abate by reason of the death of the injured person pending an 
appeal, that the omission to discuss the point in Hesler v. Cali- 
fornia Hospital Co., 56 Cal. Dec. 244, mentioned on page 466 of 
the September number, should not be a matter for comment. 
Though the Andrews case decides that such action does not abate, 
on the authority of the Fowden case without special discussion 
in a manner which accords with the law as it should be, it is not 
made exactly clear how the Fowden case in view of the court's 
reasoning in that case, is an authority in point. 

The editor is grateful for these corrections, and regrets that 
readers of the Review do not more frequently avail themselves 
of the opportunity of correcting errors or combatting propositions 
made in its pages. 

O.K. M. 



